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Meque cuiquam tam stetim clarum ingenium est, ui possit emergere; nisi illi materia, occasio, 


fautor etiam, commendaterque contingat. 


PLIN, EPIST. 








THE VAGRANT. 
No. VI. 


All partial EVIL, universal GOOD, 
POPE. 


Tuose who deny that the wis- 
dom and benevolence of the Creator, 
are displayed in his works, generally 
adduce cireumstances in support of 
their opinion, which have, usually, 
been considered as too unimportant 
to arrest the attention, and which, 
therefore, may be better used as a 
temporary argument, than if it was 
derived from one of those great 
events that have received examina- 
tion proportionate to theirimportance. 
They indulge the hope, that, in thus 
scizing upon those things to which 
théir antagonists had not before di- 
rected their attention, they will be 
able to surprise them, by exciting in 
their minds that momentary wonder 
and .embarrassment, whieh sudden 
or unexpected appearances are apt 
to create. Like those objects, how- 
ever, which are so alarming to the 
superstitious and credulous, they 
F 





dwindle dotvn to ntere creatures of 
the imags#atien, and leave the per- 
son terrified to wonder at nothing 
but his weakness. but as these ca- 
villers are aceustomed to resort to 
the little, rather than to the great, 
and to the trifling, rather than to the 
important, it should ke the aim of 
every person desirous of defending 
himself against their attacks, to be 
prepared for them, by aceustoming 


himself te think nething unworthy ef 


his notice, or of the divine hand ef 
its Creator. We should he able to 
perceive, not only that the earth és, 
faken together, a wonderfully curi- 
ous and vast work, but likewise, that 
its different parts, when viewed sepa- 
rately, are neither discordant with 
ene another, nor unimportant, as 
they respect the whole. 


Infidels have, nat unfrequently, ai- 
tempted to arraign the Benevolence 
of the Creator, from the fact, that he 
has distributed many of his favours 
among that kind of inhabitants which 
are the least Sensible of their value, 
and to whom, therefore, they could 
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he of little immediate advantage. 
Yet, however paradoxical it may at 
first appear, this seeming evil, if con- 
sidered for a moment, will appear fo 
be an invaluable advantage, not only 
necessary to our success, but, [ had 
almost said, indispensable to our very 
existence. Logicians inform us, that 
the Socratic method of reasoning is 
peculiarly efiicacious, because the 
first steps are obvious, and apparently 
remote from the conclusion: they 
are therefore admitted witli little re- 
luctance, and produce more com- 
plete satisfaction. I cannot but think 
that, in this particular, my case is 
similar to that of the Socratic dispu- 
tant ; for, surely, few would suppose, 
that, in order to prove the goodness 
of God, we should begin with stating 
that he has placed his blessings in 
those situations where they are not 
justly appreciated, or even discover- 
ed, by those to whom they are be- 
stowed. 

This is especially visible in the 
natural curiosities of the globe, and 
the luxuries of fife, although it is ‘not 
unfrequenthy true, as it regards those 
articles which are merely necessary. 
The fatts of Niagara, for instance, 
are suvrounded ‘by people, than 
whom, perhaps, none are icore rude 
er ignorant +—The precious stones 
are, for the most part, found among 
a set of mhabitants who not only do 
not desire them, ‘but to whom their 
real value is almost wholly un- 
known +-and the grains of geld up- 
on the Geld Coast of Afriea, are re- 
garded with litte or no attention by 
the natives of that country. Ht may 


be, pleasing to enquire, why one off 


the most stupendous, sublime snc 
amazing prospects in nature, should 
be placed among those who are the 


why the mort beautiful and useful 
part of the mineral world should be 
given to those who do not use them 
at all, or use them for no valuable 
purpose—-why the most valuable 
metal should be placed, where it 
cannot, by those among whom it ts 
placed, be-converted to any real use 
whatever. ; 

One great reason I shall assign for 
‘this distribution, is, that the favours 
of God might be divided with an 
equal and impartial hand, and that 
each part of the globe might have its 
due proportion of advantages. ‘That 
civilized countries should, exclusi¥e- 
ly, possess within themselvus all the 
necessaries and luxuries of life, and 
that barbarous natious should be pre- 
cluded from their share of them, 
would be derogatory to the charac- 
ter of God, as a wise or just Being. 
Wherever there are barren moun- 
tains, there are, likewise, fruitful val- 
lies ; wherever ignorance overspreads 
the mind, and renders it unfit for cal- 
culation, there is a greater necessity 
for the immediate aid of a superin- 
tending Creator. We eannot, surely, 
envy those regions, where the ines- 
limable gift ef Reason is withheld, 
and the enjoyment ef sensual pleas- 
ures substituted. Were we to pre- 

ta gift to a person, we should ei- 
iher give him that. whose purpose 
would be obvious, or inform him of 
its use :——God, in the same mannez, 
has endowed the untutored Indian 
with an instinet, whieh leads him to 
the flats of the banks of rivers, rather 


he could never eultivate. 

Another reason in favour of such a 
distribution, is, that it is the means ef 
enlarging the views, liberalizing the 





‘sentiments, and expelling the preju 


most insensibie to the ideas of tasie, | dices of mankind, by commerce and 
heauty, grandeur and sublimity—~ |travelling. ‘hese two are sources 























of mach pieasure and entertainment. 
in the language of Mr. Kett, “Fo- 
reign travel leads to an extensive 
knowledge of persons and places, 
expands the mind, removes Jocal 
prejudices, produces a comparison 
between our own and foreign eoun- 
tries, satisfies that curiosity and fond- 
mess for change which are so natural 
to mankind, supplies new sources of 
pleasing and useful information, and 
conduces to the increase, of philan- 
thropy and generosity of sentiment.” 
It frees the mind from vulgar preju- 
dices, destroys that bias which leads 
us to think that ourselves are the en- 
ly happy few, and which induced 
the emperor of China to suppose that 
the map of his own dominions, em- 
braced all the learning and happiness 
on the globe. A desire of beholding 
the wonders of the various parts of 
the earth, diffuses friendship among 
the remotest regions, indulges cur 
fondness for novelty, causes foreign- 
ers to be hospitably treated, and ex- 
tirpates those antipathies against 
strangers which disgraced the nations 
of Greece and Rome. 

But while such a diffusion of Na- 
ture’s gifts adds to our entertainment, 
it likewise increases our learning anc 
science. Commerce, undertaken cri- 
ginally from motives of gain, has 
tended more perhaps than any other 
cause, to enlighten mankind. Ava- 
rice, that powerful and predominant 
passion, sends the votaries of wealth 
into the remotest regions, excites 
the enterprize for discovery, supplies 
the luxuries and necessaries of life, 


and extends knowledge and humani-_ 


ty. By it, nations are made wealthy, 
independent and powerful ; it renders 
individuals generous and philanthro- 
pic. Were it not for the avaricious 
spirit. of ‘the Portuguese, which led 
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Vaseo de Gama to India, the know- : 
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ledge we have derived from the East, 
might, for ages, have been buried in 
oblivion. All the inerease of know- 
ledye which the Europeans have de- 
rived from this continent, must be 
attributed to the same cause; and 
little should we know of the western 
part of Africa, had not the gold upon 
its coast invited the avaricious to its 
shores. Many of the politest nations 
of Europe, have long considered it 
indispensable to the character of a 
gentleman, that he take what is usu- 
ally called the tour of Europe. 

But the advantages of commerce 
and travelling do not stop here: 
Their beneficial consequences ex- 
tend not caly te those who visit, but 
alse to these who are visited. The 
manners of the great are imitated 
wherever they are seen; and the 
Chinese, since they have been visit- 
ed by foreign merchants, have, every 
year, become more European in 
their customs. The appearance of 
the savages on our western frontiers, 
has been much improved by their 
intercourse with our citizens. 

Without pursuing this subject far- 
ther, we perceive that this part of 
the creation manifests infinite wis- 
dom and goodness; we learn that 
apparent contradictions may, fre- 
quently, with a litle pains, be recon- 
ciled ;—that evil is net without its 
greater good. How surprising is ii 
that finite beings should attempt to 
comprehend and dictate to Infiuity ; 
that he who is unable to explain gra- 
vitation, should have the weakness te 
calumuniate its ACiHOR ! 
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URBANITY. 
Deme supercilio nubem, 
HOR. 
Be ev'ry look serenely gay. 
FRANCIS. 


I HAVE often thought, that were 
swe to analyze the composition of a 
complete gentleman, we should find 
good-nature to be the principal ingre- 
dient. 

Indeed, were we to reflect how 
much it lies jn our power either to 
damp the spirits or increase the plea- 
sures, and alleviate the sorrows of 
those with whom we are in the habit 
of associating, this consideration, of 
itself, would be a suflicient induce- 
ment to determine a generous mind 
to acquire a disposition so amiable 
and endearing. 

But such is the degeneracy of hu- 
man nature, that we too often meet 
with that mean selfishness, which en- 
lices the unhappy pessessor to prefer 
his own convenience and eaprice to 
the most serious comforts of his 
friends. . Though he knows or ac- 
knowledges, that it is the duty of ev- 
ery one to contribute to the happi- 
ness of others, and, when necessary. 
to sacrifice his own convenience to 
that of the company ; yet he always 
wishes an exeeption to be made in 
his own favour. By indulging bim- 
self in this disposition, he not only 
disturbs the tranquility of others, but 
creates a thousand imaginary evils, 
and endiess disquietude to himself. 

Austerity of manners spreads a 
gloom over conversation, and strikes 
at the very root of social intercourse. 
Affability, on the contrary, dispels 
every mist: like the setting sun after 
“a summer shower, it darts its mild 
vays through every bosom. It not 
ouly enhances the endearments of 

griendship, but wins, with an irresis- 


tible impulse, the affection even of 
enemies. 

Morosvs, who is bicssed with su- 
perior endowments of mind, has a 
gloomy, peevish disposition, which 
casts a dark shade over his eharac- 
ter. At his approach, the company 
cease from pleasantry ; they sit, with 
awe mingled wiih uneasiness, en- 
deavouring in vain to be cheerful. 

Oderunt hilarem tristes, tristemque jorosi. 

HOR. 
The grave a gay companion shun— 
Far from the sad, the jovial run. 
FRANCTS. 


Conversation languishes ; and ijl-na- 
ture soon diffuses its baneful influence 
through the whole company, and 
they separate without regret. 

Incenvvs is a young man of mod- 
erate abilities, with a mind enriched 
with every improvement which a 
liberal edueation could bestow. He 
has a pleasing deportment, which, 
joined with .gheerfulness and good- 
humour, renders him the delight of 
his friends, and a valuable acquisition 
to socisty. His conversation is in- 
structive, and his manners are mild 
and captivating. -He listens to the 
observations of those with whom he 
confers, and, with very little exertion 
on his own part, makes every one 
pleased with himself ind with ail a- 
round him. By allowing his young 
friends to possess some sense ; by giv- 
ing them credit for every correct re- 
mark, and by numerous other little 
kindnesses, which he is daily able to 
perform, he wins their affection and 
esteem, enlivens their spirits, and in- 
sinuates into them a desire to pos- 
sess those qualities, which in him ap- 
pear so enchanting. 

Notwithstanding the many advan- 
tages flowing from this very amiable 
disposition, there are not wanting 
men, eminent for-their hich rank in 





the political and literary world, whe 
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prefer the ermging adulation of fools 
to those familiarities of friendship, 
which, in their view, appear degra- 
ding to the dignity of “human form 
divine.” Such men surely forget 
that, though distinguished talents are 
venerated, they become doubly at- 
tractive, when refined and set off with 
good-nature. He, who refuses to re- 
ciprocate the endearments of friend- 
ship, sacrifices on the altar of seli- 
importance, the most pure and satis- 
factory blessings, whieh we are ca- | 
pable of enjoying in this state of pro- 
bation ; blessings, which approach 
nearer than any of the sublunary 
pleasures, to those enjoyed in the 
angelic state. 

- Here it will be proper to make a 
distinction between this amiable qual- 
ity, and that servile obsequiousness, 
which acguiesces in every thing that 
is said. ihe 

I consider this as an infallible mark 
either of weakness or-duplicity. He 
who will coincide with us in every 
sentiment we pronounce, however 
ahsurd or imaeccurate it may be, is ei- 
ther unable to confute us, or aceeces 
po cur opinions for the aceomplish- 
ment of some sinister ends. 

A captious disposition too often in- 
terrupts the harmony of associates 
whose fe@lings and good-will are fre- 
quently sacrificed for a vile witticism. 
However innocent may be our mo- 
tives, how strongly soever we may 
rely on the firm attachment of friends, 
so soon as Wwe attack their foibles, to 
which everyone is more or less sub- 
jected, every affection, which might 
entecedently have been implanted, is 
in a moment erased, 

‘t‘o obtain the accomplishment of 
whieh IT have been speaking, so 
fraught with pleasure te those around 
us, and with satisfaction to ourselves, | 


ye must have that njost important 
‘ 


requisite, a good conscience. Posses- 
sing this, the other qualities will flow 
as in their natural course. 


tions with satisfaction, nor look for- 
ward to futurity with calm hope, will 
naturally be troubled with a gloomy, 
ill-natured dispositien. 

“The man,” says Appisox, * who 
lives in a state of vice and impeni- 
tence, can have no tiile to that even- 
ness and tranquility ef mind, which 
is the health of the soul, and the nat- 
ural effect of virtue and innocence. 
Cheerfuluess,” continues he, “in an 


language can furnish us wiih, and is 
many degrees beyond what we com- 
moniy call folly or madness.” 

Bui the man who relies, with fair 
hope, upon the promises of Chris- 
Mianity, who looks forward with con- 
fidence to that future immortal state, 
designed for the reward of virtue, 
will not be ruffled by the petty trials 
of this world. On the contrary, the 
gaiety aud cheerfulness of his heart 
will appear in every action: his eon- 
versation will be enriched with. the 
sportiveness of fancy aud the jest of 
innocence. Such a character will 
dispense pleasure wherever he goes ; 
his delightful frame of mind will soft- 
en the harshness of misanthropyyand 
alleviate the pangs of sorrow. 


Reader, if thou art desirous of this 
character, in the language of Par- 
NELL, 


——————* Go, rule thy will, 

“ Bid thy wild passions all be still : 

* Know God, and bring thy heart to knew 
“ The joys which from religion flow.” 


Evcsenivs. 





He who cannot. view his past ac-, 


ill man, deserves a harder name than. 
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ELOQUENCE. 


NO one is warranted to expect, 
en this side of the grave, an uninter- 
vupted course of prosperity; for it 
seldom, if ever, falls to the lot of hu- 
raanity. But though fortune does not 
see fit to bestow her favours, exclu- 
sively, upon any one individual, she 
does not deny them to all in an equal 
proportion. Some are more, some 
less lucky than others. The mind is 
frequently placed in cirewmstances, 
which render it impossible to enjoy 
that evenness and serenity, which 
are indispensable to success. Tem- 
porary anxieties do not, indeed, 
cause any essential change in a _per- 
son’s habits and disposition; but, 
when continued for a length of time, 
they have a perceptible, and, ia most 
tases, a permanent influence. 

These remarks are applicable 
more particularly to eloquence. The 
accomplished orator, I cannot but 
consider as one of the most exalted 
of human characters. When pros- 
perity attends him, who does not re- 
joice? When he is overpowered by 
adversity, who ean do otherwise than 
lament and commiserate ? Eloquence 
appears to me to be, in a great meas- 
ure, dependent upon fortune. Where 
ene is endowed with the requisite 
gifts of nature, possessed of suflicient 
intelligence, and placed in a situation, 
in which his efforts can be displayed 
to advantage, he will of necessity be 
eloquent. The same person, when 
misfortunes press hard upon him, 
when the ardour of his mind is 
damped by unexpected disappoint- 
ments, and when deprived of that 
liberty which he has been aceustom- 
ed to enjoy, leses, as it were, bis for- 
mer powers, and is commonly una- 
ble, ever after, to recover them. 

This opinion receives confirmation 
fom the example ef the celebrated 
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Maury, who was distinguished for 
his eloquence during the revolution 
in France. After that event, he re- 
tired to Rome, and was created a 
cardinal. In the year 1805, he made 
a written request to Bonaparte, that 
he might be recognized as one of his 
subjects. His wishes were compli- 
ed with, and he was received into 
the presence of the emperor at Ge- 
noa, where he attempted to deliver a 
public harangue, but was utterly in- 
capacitated for the task, and com- 
peiled to relinquish it in disgust. He 
has never since made the least ad- 
vances towards the proud station, 
which he once occupied in the coun- 
cils of France. He no longer acts, 
feels, or thinks as formerly, when a 
rival of Mirabeau. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


SOME, who confine their ideas of 
benvficence merely to imparting their 
money, conceive, that by doing this, 
they acquire aright to depress, by 
their superciliousness, those whom 
they relieve by their donations. But 
heneficence does not consist merely 
in bestowing our cash. Nothing is 
done unless happiness is conferred ; 
and happiness is often conferred in 
trifles, as well as in more issportant 
things. How frequently has a little 
negleet,a nod of civility unreturned, 
a disdainful look, or a cold answer, 
imparted miseries, for which no pe- 
cuniary assistaneé eould compensate. 
We may distress our fellow creatures 
in a thousand little punctilios, which 
it is impossible Lo enumerate: we 
may likewise confer happiness, by a 
thousand trifling observances, small 
when considered separately, but 
much in the aggregate ; and, surely, 
he who would sacrifice his interest 
to increase his fellow ercature’s fe- 
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licity, should not think that object 
less important, when it can be attain- 
ed with more ease. 

There are men of melancholy tem- 
pers, who are inclined to suspect the 
friendship of all around them. They 
always bear about them a sinking, a 
distrustful heart. It is impossible for 
those who are blessed with a con- 
stant hilarity of spirits, to estimate 
the effects which a little neglect will 
have upon such characters as these, 
Naturally distrustfal, a trifling slight 
will increase their distrust. They 
will retire, brood over it, turn it over 
and over again in their minds, infer a 
long train of conelusions from it, 
while the busy imagination will lay 
on her sombre pencil, and create the 
most hideous pictures of despair. 
Such characters are ready to con- 
clude, that they are insulated beings, 
without friends, prospects, or hopes. 
There~i> a terrible lonely sensation 
that hangs about; they consider 
themselves as marks of derision and 
objects of scorn, and thus proceed 
from one degree of depression to 
another, till they end in misanthropy, 
or grow sullen in despair. Yet from 
this state, a single smile of affability 
might, at first, have relieved them ; 
a little kindness, the slightest atten- 
tion from a fellow mortal, might have 
dissipated all the gloom—and who 
would not be ready to bestow hap- 
piness, when terms 80 ¢asy produce 
effects so great ? 








NOTICES. 


Exver will perceive that he is not 
neglected; his * Ballad,” “ Vision,” 
and “ Late appearance of the T'rees,” 
shall be inserted as we find room. 


‘The Ode “to Sleep” shall appear 
ia a future number. 
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The “ Belle of Pleasure,” inserted 
in our last, is discovered to be a pla- 
giarism. It will easily be seen, that 
deception of this nature is hard to be 
avoided ; for the Editors do not pre- 
tend to be acquainted with all sorts 
of newspaper and magazine poetry. 
We trust too much to the honour 
and ingenuousness of our fellow-stu- 
dents, to suppose that this thing, will 
be repeated. Should an instance of 
it however again occur, we shall use 
all possible means to detect the im- 
position, and expose the author of it 
to the public. 


We would advise the female, whe 
sent us the “Advertisement for a Hus- 
band,” to request some student to re- 
fer her to the twelfth section of the 
second chapter of the Laws of Col- 
lece. If that.should not satisfy her 
impatience, sie must be content to 
wait until next Commencement, 
possibly until Leap year. 








POETRY. 





THE BUTTERFLY AND BEE. 


WHAT meikle folly rules his breast, 
Wha, of advantages possest, 

Acquires not solid, usefu’ lear, 

Sae far aboon a’ warlidy gear: 

The fields wha hurries safily o’er 

Wi’ tenty* een he should explore, 
Content wi’ beauties he bas seen 

Tn hurried walk, wi’ glancing een. 
Wha careless whirls frae page to page 
May make a fop, but not a sage. 

For he maun labour wha wad thrive ; 
Wha wad obtain the pearl, maun dive. 


A Butterfly, ae summer’s day, 
O’er becs of flew’rs pursued his way. 
When, resting fer a while, be spied 
A Bee, on rose-bush by his side, 
Wha, busy, pry’d wi’ curious een, 
The rose’s num’rous leaves between, 
“Ye coof,”+ exelaim’d the insect braw,! 
“ Sac stupid creature Ine’er saw. 
“ Why look sae lang upon that ross, 
“ 4s if new beauties you'd disclose ’ 
“ Why spend sic precious time in vain, 
“ By buzzing round that flow’r alane ? 


* Attentive T Stupid fliow. it In fine apparei. 








“ Come, fly wi’ me through yonder fields, 
“And view the beauties Nature yields ; 
“ And Waste na mair this precious hour 
“In porivg o'er a single flower.” 
The Bee, wi’ mod! st een, replied, 
“It makesna| tha? I now decide 
“ Whilk of us twa has fairest elaim 
* To sic a harsh, censorions name. 
“ Gif ye’re content alane to see 
"What ovious beatties meet your ee ; 
“ Gif ye believe his time mispent, 
“Wha gi’es to ilka flow’r his tent; 
« To fly. ye’re welcome, o’er the fields, 
“ And view the beauties Nature yields. 
* Although sic beauties please my ee, 
“My mut is pot aiane to see. 
“J rest on ilka fiow'r I meet, 
“ To find and taste its Aidden sweet.” 

Fr. 


J Olyect. 
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THE LASH.....No. VII. 


THE home-bound mariner, with joy, espies 

His native hills, with smoky summits, rise: 

His breast beats high—the dang’reus voyage o’er-- 
He longs to leap, exulting, on the shore. 

So to Vacation, we extend our views, 

And snap our fingers at the joyful news— 

The tedious term will speedily be o'er, 

And we oblig’d to dig Greek rocts no more. 

Were this a time when Goddesses abound, 
Upon the catalogue would soon be found, 

Her to whom students pay their adoration, 

The joy-affording Goddess of VACATION, 

Nor are such feelings to ourselves confin’d, 

They spread their influence to the female mind: 
How many ladies now, in bright array, 

All set in diemonds, await the day? 

How meny-caps are, at this moment, sect 

‘Lo eatch the students in Love's pigeon net? 


Various the projeets which the fancy finds, 
Teo ease otir bedics and relax our minds; 
But now, alas !—to damp anticipation. 
We yet must grind threugh our examination ! 


TO JULIA. 


THINK not of outward charms, my fair; 
They only eatch the transient gaze : 

But knowledge will reward your care, 
And permanent aifeetion raise, 


Oh shun the parties of the gay, 
Where folly fannts in ali her pride ; 
Where noise andl laughter, mirth and play, 
Tbe want of satisfaction hide, 
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But in the calm, sequester’d grove, 
The faithful voice of friendship hear ; 
Reflection will your thoughts improve, 
And books, whose counsels are sincere 


In traits of sense and worth combin'd, 
The tints of grace and beauty live : 
The inward grandeur of the mind, 
True dignity alone can give. 
ACADEMICUS. 


To a Companion, on being reproved 
for a smile, when announcing the 


death of a much loved friend. 


THE tempest was over, whieh rag’d in my breast, 
When the first pangs of anguish arose ; 
On my dar‘ cloud of grief, hope an iris had prest, 
And juli'd all my sighs to repose. 
Faith had seen a bright chariot, by angels con- 
vey'd, 
Waft triumphant our friend to his GOD ; 
And his spirit in glory immortal array’d, 
Had enter’d its happy abode. 
Why chide then the smile On my features that 
play’d, 
When I thought of the seraph above, 
Whose: transports of ecstacy never shall fade, 
While he basks in Immanuel's love ? 
ELVER 


re rey 


EPIGRAM. 


A Student, renown'd for his absence from pray 
ers, 
With sleep-swoilen eyea, was once coming down 
stains ; 
When Peter from brealifast cricd, passing. in fun, 
“ Gonl morn to your viglt-eap, if “tisn't too 
soon.” 
“O! don’t be so witty,” he yawn'd with a sneer, 
* Ive risen by day-light, sir, more than a year.” 
“* Yes, that,” replies Peter, * you truly may saz ; 
* You rise by no light éxerpt that of the day. 
“FU tell you quother thing equally true, 
* You not only rise, but yon shep by it too.” 
E. L, 
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